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BOSTON, MARCH 15, 1841. 


PARTICULAR TERMS. fFirty cents per annum, to| A ConcrerRT was given at Fondasbush, (N. Y.) on 
Schools, Choirs, Musical Societies, and all Literary Institutions, : 


; e 5 ing , orf > o anie , ~ 
for a number not less than ten, sent to one address. the th inst. by 400 performers, accompanied by appro 
Additional copies at the same rate. /priate instruments. An address on the occasion by 


Lente nd rendering us such ee as they feel the Rev. W. Dyer. House crowded. Intelligencer. 
subject demands, receive TWO COPIES tor sl. i} mit Pred 4 ' ‘ . os tliceeeeall : . 
ALI. BUSINESS relating to the Musical Visitor, is done at, bis certainly looks like an increasing interest in the 
THE OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, No. 8. Court Square | Subject of music. Ste Lmao ee 
opposite the side door of the New Court House, over the Coro-;| m apr Re 2 , 
ner's office. Concert or THe Canotvitie Gree Crun. 
ALL Ade ag neg EY. (Eastern if possible) will be received in) We have just received a bill of the performance, which is 
PAYMENT; which must be IN ADVANCE. . AS. Se : Sia = Pes et 
Theos whe approve of the spirit and oblect of this paper, we highly respec table to the perform rs. Ihe pieces con 
hope will make an immediate effort to increase its circulation. | sisted of glees, trios and duetts, of a character ré quiring 
All Contributions, Subscriptions, Letters, and monies from) both taste and skill in their performance. Mr. R. Wes- 


Agents and others, MUST BE SENT to H. W. Day, Boston, t , : scannintanc ‘as 
. waste Nand on, from a short ncquaintance, we should pre & pos- 
Mass. Post paid. Unpaid letters remain in the office. : I ’ I presume pos 


— " l|sessed talents well adapted to the general direction of 
KIDDER & WRIGHT, Printers. _such an entertainment. 
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|| Mr. Biacpen’s Appress on Music, before the associate 
‘choirs of this city;—just published by Perkins & Marvin. 


~ er ; A fine address. Why do not ministers take up the subject 
From New York. We insert the following, partly|\of sacred music in their ministrations? There are hun- 


for the information it contains, and in part to exhibit the dreds of appropriate texts, and various musical incidents 
views of some of our subscribers in relation to the recorded in the Bible. The subject is in itself an interest- 














change of form. ing and spiritual one, What will the saints do in heaven ? 
Broadalbin, Fulton Co. N.Y. Feb. 10, 1841, [|S * BE" SONS. 
Mr. Eprtror.—You request an expression from Foreign Teachers of Music. 
friends in neighboring states concerning the change in | Extract ofa letter from our friend in Broc klyn, N. ¥. 
the form of the Visitor. I can say in a few words I go Mr. Fditor of the Musical Visitor. 
for the change. Dear Sir.—I often hear men violently rail against 


This likewise is the opinion of those of your sub- American authors and publishers of Charch Music, for, 
scribers here with whom I have spoken on the subject. | as they say, corrupting and misleading public taste in 
I have only time to inform you of the formation of musical matters. A case of this kind occurred a day or 
two musical associations, one in this village and one in two since when as a friend to the taste and talents of my 
the former, Fondasbush, numbering some sixty or sev- own countrymen, I asked the railer what evidences he 
enty performing members; the latter is the ‘‘ Union| had of the truth of his assertions. He readily admitted 
Musical Association,’’ of the counties of Montgomery, in reply that all his knowledge in this matter was derived 
Fulton, and Hamilton. They have only just began to from the remarks of foreign professors of music now 
breathe; the latter gave its first concert in this place on among ua. z 
Friday evening, 5th inst. The audience was crowded; Now, Sir, one thing in reference to this subject ought 
and the number of performers not far from two hundred. to be understood and felt; 1 mean the humiliating fact, 
The music was of the plainest kind. Another concert that a class of miserable foreign pretenders are allowed, 
will be given at Fonda, on the 26th inst. | not only to receive much if not all our best patronage, 
These movements, Mr. Editor, are indications of a) but to abuse the characters of our own native musicians, 
growing interest, which I hope may spread till the whole and prejudice the public mind against their valuab'e 
country shall be roused up. Yours, &e. ‘productions. With a very few most honourable excep- 
P.S. The subscription list is forthcoming. ‘tions, the whole army of these foreign quacks who ncw 
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infest our shores, came to this country—most unfortu- and religious music, the American people will soon learn 
nately for us—because their taste, talents, and sk#fl the superior merits of their own sous, and exclude from 
were not appreciated at home. With anair of superi- one of the most sacred and delightful parts of divine 
ority, they compare our supposed ignorance, with foreign, service those, by whose unhappy influence it has been 





advantages, which they never suw nor enjoyed. 
dancing master from the lower walks of life, comes to 
this country, no matter for what. He soon perceives, 


that his fiddle has greater charms than his heels, and the above communication. 
immediately dubs hinself with professor of music. only reason. 


With this imposing title he is now ready to instruct in all, 
the departments of music, fashionable songs, piano-forte, 
accompaniments, church music, and organ voluntaries.) 
He wonders that any should prefer the tasteless trash of 
Hastings and Mason to his own beautiful (!) produc- 
tions, and the best European style as taught by himself, 
although in that country his best performances were 
confined to the fiddler’s box. Nay, more. I know a 
self-styled professor of music who came to this country 
about six years since, a poor journeymen tailor. Not 
liking the dignity of the bench, Lis appropriate place, he | 
soon obtained a smattering of music and exchanged the! 
goose for the fiddle. Since that he has often discussed | 
the demerits of our best American composers, although. 
some of them were favorably known in Europe before, 
he was born. | 
Now, Sir, strong as these cases may seem, they are 
fair specimens of most of the foreign professors of music 
among us. Nor is it likely that they will profit by ans 
means of improvement in this country, being blind tol, 
their own ignorance, and having a strong national preju- 
dice, and contempt for every thing American. Such 
men as Webb, Schmidt, and some others I might men-|, 
tion are indeed an honor to any country and an invalua- 
ble accession to the musical profession in this, but it is 
to be hoped that the cause, especially of Sacred Music, 
may soon emerge from that degradation into which it has’. 
heen cast, in many parts of this country, by the unhal-| 
lowed influence of those foreign pretenders, who possess 
neither science nor merit, and who are no less the sport 
of the grog-shops than the disgrace of the Church. We 
hear of the justly celebrated musicians in Europe, and 
occasionally see one among us, but too many in this 
country mistake, in supposing that those who settle with 
us are generally of that character, or that there, as here, 
the common people enjoy the instructions and exhibitions 
of their distinguished artists. The remarks of the late 
Rev. Dr. Fisk on this subject, are in point. See Fisk’s 
Travels in England, Scotland, Italy on page 266. 
“While on the subject of music,” says this interesting! 
writer “ I will add, that the common music in Italy fell far 
short of my expectations. I had supposed that in that 
musical country, there would be much interest in the music 
of the peasantry. On the contrary, it is absolutely horrible ; 
the braying of an ass is scarcely more repulsive. You wil! 
hear, especially in the evening companies of young men 
walking the streets and singing; you will hear songs in the 
country, but itis all utterly destitute of music. The same 
may be said of the music of the churches. I heard one 
amateur in a ry party in Naples, whose singing was 
admirable; and on a few public occasions, such as that at 
St. Peters, and some others the music was splendid. Italy 
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A so much degraded and abused. 


Your friend, 

G. W. L. 
Our friend will excuse us for abridging in a few cases, 
Our narrow limits is the 
Ed. 

MusicatInsrirvre is the name ofa musical] society 
formed at Middlebury Vt. Its advantages are at present 
confined to the young menof thattown. Mr. Mann the 
president of the society is a musician. Mr. Packard is 
also connected with the socicty. Under the direction of 
these gentlemen, it is believed, that the interests of 
music will be promoted. ‘The mental improvement of 
the members of the society, will be a natural conse- 
quence. Let sucha society be formed in every town, 
embracing the best of the talent in the several choirs. 

Noricrs oF MustcaL ConceERTs appear in differ- 
ent papers North, South and West. 

The Aurora is a small sized, but smart and interesting 
sheet, printed at New Lisbon Conn $1, per annum. 

THE LAST NUMBER of the Visitor should have 
been dated one day later. 

Friend PacKArp, we have not forgotten our 
promise. 








VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 
Ah Never! Ah No!f 
A young gentleman, tenderly attached to a young lady, 
was obliged to take a journey. During his absence, she 
heeame a follower of Jesus. He heard of the change; and 


‘wrote her a letter full of invectives against religion and 


its gloomy professors. Having a good voice, and playing 
well on the p'anoforte,she had been accustomed to entertain 
him with her music; especially in performing one song, to 
which he was very partial, the burden of which was, “ Ah 
never! Ah no!” At the first interview after his return, he 
tauntingly said, “IT suppose you cannot sing us a song 
now!” ©“O yes,” she replied, “but I will;” and immedi- 
ately sung and played the following verses, which she had 


‘composed to his favorite tune. The effect was, that his 


prejudices were shaken, and, in time, he embraced the 
principles he had opposed. 


As I glad bid adieu to the world’s fancied pleasure, 
You pity my weakness; alas did you know 
The joy’s of religion that best hidden treasure, 
Would you bid me resign them! Ah never! Ah no! 
You'll surely rejoice when I say I’ve received 
The only true comfort attained below ; 
I know by experience, in whom I’ve believed : 
Shall I give up this treasure? An never! Ah no! 


In the gay scenes of life I was happiness wooing , 
But ah! in her stead I encountered a wo; 

And found I was only a phantom pursuing, 
Never once did I find her. Ah never! Ah no! 


But in these paths, which you call yma F 
I’ve found those delights which the world does not 
know; 
h did you partake them, you'd then see your folly; 
Nor again bid me fly them; Ah never! Ah no! 





is celebrated for the most scientific and refined music, and 
yet the singing of her peasantry is rivalled only by the bray-|, 
ing of her donkeys.” i 

Now, Sir, it ia, as a general thing, from the class of 
** braying’’ musicians here alluded to, that we receive 
our foreign professors who would arrogate all the musi- 
cal taste and science in oar country, determine the 
merits of our native composers and control the public 
taste. 


The sentiment is excellent. The poetry might be improved. 
ROR, PL ED. V. 
From the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
Extracts from Reports on Schools. 

NortTHameptron.—Let vocal music be considered as one of 
tthe regular branches; as much so as arithmetic. I am 
thoroughly convinced of the practicability of its introduction, 
generally into common schools; and I believe it is only 
necessary fairly to make the experiment, to convince the 
public of its great utility. ln my school, the young boys all 





_ A will only add, that T trast, by the influence of your 
little paper, and others devoted to the cance of moral 


sing. I believe there is not one exception. Many of the 
iolder ones do not. A boy that knows something of music, 
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will learn to read more readily, and become a better reader, 
than one who does not. 1] am satisfied that music exerts aj) 
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SINGING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
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salutary influence upon the moral character, and tends QUESTIONS ON THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


reatly to soften and improve the manners. Where musi 
is taught, a school may be much more easily governed, and: 
why should not this part of our nature be cullivated as well 
as others ? | 
Lowe.t.—Mausic has, in many places, been successfully! 
introduced, among the branches of popular education. Witt 
the view of eliciting the public sentiment, on this subject | 
among our own cilizens, the committee have published, in 
the newspapers of the city, an article, expressing their own) 
wishes for its introduction here.—So far, as they have been 
informed, the suggestion was favorably received. They 
have heard no objection. They, therefore, respectful) 
recommend the appropriation of $500, for this purpose, for, 
the ensuing year, if in the judgment of the city council, it) 
can be done, without compromising paramount interests. 
This suggestion of the committee is a fine one. Let the 
same thing be done, in all our common country towns ; 
or, something in effect the same. | 





Let a motion be made 
at the proper towns-meeting, to appropriate from one 
to three hundred dollars for musical instruction in com- 
mon schools. ‘This would bring the matter to a focus.|! 
Probably in nine cases out of ten, the vote will be lost, 
the question however, will be discussed and light will be 
thrown on the subject. ‘The community need only to be, 
informed, to secure the advantages of musical instruc- 
tion in every school. 

Scuoot Commirrees should in all cases, give the, 
preference to common school teachers, who are able to|| 
instruct their schools in Vocal Music. In every case) 
where the experiment has been fairly tried, besides) 
learning to sing, TWO PROMINENT ADVANTAGES | 
have invariably crowned the attempt. SCHOLARS, 
make MORE PROGRESS in OTHER STUDIES; 
and the SCHOOL is MORE EASILY GOVERNED | 
These are simple but GREAT facts. Let them be 
urged, urged, and urged again, as reasons for introducing | 
music into ALL Schools. Let teachers who are able to) 
use this power (musical instruction,) be encouraged), 
before others, judging from the cases which have come) 
under our eye, they will be found better prepared in 
other respects. 








AN ESTEEMED FRIEND gave us the following metrica)}|| 


version, of “THE RAT GNAWING A FILE.” 


20. To what sound does four lead? 


23. What sound will guide to 6? 


From The Boston School Song Book. By L. Mason. 


X. MELODY.—sKIPs. 


In the use of one and three, how many changes may be 
procuced ¢ 

What ure they? Ans. 1 3, and3 1. Sing them. 

How many changes may be produced with 1, 3 and 5 pro- 
vided we commence with |, 

What are they? dans? 135,and 153, Sing them. 

How many changes may be produced, beginning with 3? 

What are they? Ans. 315, and351. Sing them. 

How many changes, beginning with 5? 

What are they? Ans. 513, and5 31, Sing them. 

How many changes may be produced with 1 3 5 and 8, 
beginning with 1? 

What are they? Sing them. 

Hlow many, beginning with 3? 

What are they? Sing them. 

13. Tlow many, beginning with 5? 

14. Whatare they? Sing them. 

15. How many, beginoing with 8? 

16. What are they? Sing them. 
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17. To what sound does 7 naturally lead? Ans. 8. 
lk. What sound must we think of, to enable us to sing seven 
right? Ans. 8. ~ 


19. What sound is a guide to 7. 

Ans, 3. 
21. What sound is a guide to 4? 
22. What sound will guide to 2? Ans. 1 or 3, 


Ans. 5. 


XI. MELODY.—sSCALE EXTENDED. 
1, When sounds are sung higher than eight, how is eight to be 
regarded? 
2. When sounds are sung lower than one, how is one to be 
regarded? 
3. What sound of the upper seule is 9? 10? &c. 


Xlil. MELOpDY.—CHROMATIC SCALE. 


1. Between what sounds of the scale, may intermediate sounds 
be produced? Ans. land 2,2 and 3,4 and 5, 5and 6, 6 and 7. 

2. Why can there not be an intermediate sound between 3 and 
4, and 7 and 8? 

3. What is the sign of elevation called, by which intermediate 
sounds ure indicated? 

4. What is the sign of depression called, by which intermediate 
sounds are indicated? 

5. When asharp is placed before a note, how much higher is 
its sound? 


6. When a flat is placed before a note, how much lower is its 
sound? 
7. What is the intermediate sound between one and two called 


when it derives its name from 1? 
8 What letter? Ans. Cé. 
9. What is it called, when it derives its name from 2? 


Ans. #1. 
Ans. 


They digged a pit, they digged it deep, h2. 


They digged it for another ; 
But that same pit, they did fall in— 
The pit they digged for ’t other. 
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Brrp ORGAN, is a small barrel organ, the tones of 
which are similar to the notes of birds. ‘They are by 
it taught to sing. 

Bucur. See Horn. 

CHRONOMETER or MetTrRONOoME, (from metron al| 
measure and nomos a rule) is an instrument, which by! 








means of a short pendulum with a sliding weight, and) 20, 
set in motion by clock-work, marks the time in which al 21. 
piece of music is to be performed. A. © 100, would). 


indicate the number where the slide on the pendulum 


10. What letter? Ans. D}): 
Notr.—Ask similar questions with respect to the other sounds 


‘11. On what degree of the staff is #1 written? ¢2? #4¢ #5? #6? 


2, On what degree of the staff is |, 2 written? }3? )5? )6? hi? 
3. What syllable is applied to + 1, &c? 
4. What syllable is applied to })7? d&e. 
5. When all the intermediate sounds are included in the scale, 
how many are there altogether? Ans. 13, 
16. How many intervals? 
7. What are the intervals called? 
18. What is a scule of thirteen sounds, and twelve intervals of a 
semitone each called? Ans. Chromatic * scale. 
19. What is the common scale of eight sounds called? 
Diatonic t scale. 
By what character is the ascending chromatic scale formed? 
By what character is the descending chromatic scale 
formed? 
22, Are fints and sharps, rhythmical, melodic, or dynamie char- 
acters? 


Ans. 


should be placed, and that the piece of music should 23. Does a sharped sound naturally lead upwards or downwards? 


be performed in that time. 


It is used by learners on different instraments to mark a 


| 


the time. For elementary lessons on the piano, it i 
very useful in order to establish a habit in beginners of 
keeping correct time; a matter in which they are most 
liable to be deficient. ‘They may be purchased for from 
$10 to $15. 


' 


24. To what does*2 lead? &c. &c. 

Does a flatted sound naturally lead upwards, or downwarde? 

To what does 7 lead? &c. 

27. Which isthe guide to a sharped sound? 

28, Which is the guide toa flatted sound? 

29. What is the guide to <4? &c. 

20, What is the guide to},7? &c. 

31. How far does the influence of a sharp, or flat, extend? 
Through the measure in which it occurs, 


Ane. 


CirHara. An ancient lyre. It formerly had only||_* From the Greek Chroma, signifying color; probably because 


three strings. It has been improved by different indi- 
viduals until the number has increased to twenty-four, 





the notes representing the intermediate, or artificinl sounds, were 
‘differently colored. 
t From the Greek Dia through, and T'onos, a tone, 
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32. 
flat, extend beyond the measure in which it occurs’ Ans 
When the same sound is continved from measure to 
mensure. 

33. When it is necessary to take away the effect of a sharp or 


wis 
used 


flat, what character is 


THEORETIC SINGING, embraces a knowledge of 
Melody, Rhythm, Dynamics, and Musical Elocution 
The latter teaches by a siunple, yet philosophical 
analysis, the correct enunciation of words in musical 
[ts importance is greater than that of all the 
We will endeavor to present a few 
The reader will be careful to 


sounds. 
rest combined. 
remarks on the subject. 
remember the order. 

PRELIMINARIES; SOUNDS. The objects of sight, 
and the hues of colors, are probably Jess in number and 
variety, than the endless modifications of the innumera- 
ble different sounds of nature. Sounds, are beyond the 
range of mathematics to number or the investigations of, 
philosophy to acratinize. 

THE MODIFICATIONS OF THE HUMAN Voice, are) 
vastly more numerous than are generally supposed 
But the elementary sounds used in common speech are), 
few. ‘Their combinations, are more or less complicated |, 

Words are made by differently combining the ele-) 
mentary sounds. ‘ake for instance the word mat,|| 
which is a combination of three elementary sounds 
The first is indicated by m; a nasal sound, made before 
the lips open, and which if prolonged, is disagreeable 
The second elementary sound, is indicated by a; a full) 
Open sound, and may be prolonged to any extent with| 
pleasure. ‘The third elementary sound, is indicated by the 
letter ¢; and is but an articulation;—eannot be prolonged.|, 
The three elementary sounds now described, may be) 
regarded as the representatives of three different classes 
of elementary sounds, thirty-six in number, from which 
all the words in the English Language are composed;)| 
and out of which a thousand times as many more might 
be combined, and yet the source of permutations would 
not be exhausted. 

One Class of these sounds, is called Tontc Eve-| 
MENTS; such, for instance, as are represented by a in| 
the word met. 

A second class ia called suSTONIC ELEMENTS: 
such, for instance, as are represented by m in the word), 
mat. 

A third class, ia called ATONIC ELEMENTS; such, 
for instance, as are represented by ¢ in the word mat |, 
They are, in short, ‘Tonics, Subtonics and Atonics.* 
The Tonics, are thirteen in number, and may be sun | 
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i.e. prolonged. ‘The Subtonics cannot be prolonged 
i. @ sung, without giving pain to the ear and violatin 
good taste. The Atonics, can only be articulated | 
Appropriate remarks, in relation to the enunciation o 
each element in the different classes will be found in the 
Vocal School. ‘The tonic elements (Vocal School pag: 


} 
| 


250) being of far the greatest importance, should first), 


receive attention. Most persons know, that if they car) 
learn to sing the scale correctly, they will have no 
difficulty in striking all the sounds which occur in Voca! 
Music. Jt is also true that he who can sing the toni 
elements properly, will seldom fail to pronouncs 
correctly ;—a matter which is indispensable to a good 
singer. 

"Take the first tonic element,t indicated by o in gone 
and which to save a circum!ocution in language, we wil’ 
represent by this) character. It is heard in the following 
words, taught, bought, laud, pall, God, Lord, Clock 





*See Rush on the Human Voice; also the Vocal Schoo! 
Part IV. 
t An e/ement is a sound, and not a written character which i! 


its representative. 





Under what circumstances does the influence of a sharp, or fraud, and a multitude of 


imou 


f) 


others. As may be seen 
above, the same tonic element is represented by differ- 
ent symbols, (letters. ) 

ONE GENERAL REMARK is true in regard to all 
the tonics; viz the vocal organs (mouth, tongue, teeth, 
lips,) that when properly fixed * to make any particular 
tonic, must be held, without the least alteration until the 
rhythm of the music (the time) demands the utterance of 
another element of the same, or of a different kind. 
The least alteration;—the change of a single muscle 
will change the sound. 

To produce a good musical sound in singing this 


‘element, the mouth must be open wider than for any 


other. The middle finger should play very freely 
between the teeth. The tongue must he curved down- 
ward, making the inside of the month as round and as 
hollow as possible. 

Sounds are modified by the shape of the lips. A 
person with a long mouth (not quite from ear to ear) 
will be less likely to have a pleasant voice, than some 
others. He will need to contract it as may be seen by 
the following outline. P represents!pretty nearly the 
shape of the aperture through which the sound should 
be allowed to pass. 





If the mouth is lazily made up as follows, the sound 
will be very bad. ‘lhey whose mouths, nature has 
constructed ina similar shape, should contract them to 
the dotted lines. 





The following cut represents a drawing of a person’s 
th while singing the element of which we are speaking. 





| In singing 


drawing, and 
igreeable. 

Sing the scale with this element, (the sound of o in 
rone.) Prolong each sound four beats. 


ee 


the scale as below, imitate the above 
the sound will be much more pure and 


* The best word we have. 
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" Divvaaence IN PITCH is aided by thickening the tndaate, 


tongue at the roots and by degrees curving it upward t 
The sound thereby becomes more acute 
muscles in the throat are, however, the principal organs 
by which the pitch is modulated. 


ELLER EEA | Sma nat 


eo. ee » ») ri 
occurs:—suc) as, bought, fought, hod, nod, all, — 
&e. 

New ENGLAND Girus.—Rev. Mr. Morrison of 
New Bedford, i in his Petersburg centennial sermon, says: 

—** Early in our history, the hand card, the little wheell| 
and the loom with the hand shuttle, were almost the | 
only instruments of manufacture in the place. The | 
grandmother of Governor Miller paid for four hundred | 
acres of land in fine linen, made entirely (except get- 
ting out the flax) by her own hands. | 


| 


Guees. Mr. Power, in one of his late lectures on! 
music, dwelt at much length upon glees and madrigals | 

‘** Glee”’ is almost the only purely English term made 
use of in music. It is from the Saxon g/leowian, to 
sound, to sing—and appears to mean, says Richardson, | 
** sound; when applied, to musical sound, to music, to 
song, to ‘the mirth itself, to joy, gaiety, jollity.”’ The! 
leeturer recommended glees as a means of improving, 
both solo and chorus singers, as they help to free the 
latter from too mechanical a style, and compel the 
former to pay attention to time, often too sadly neglected. 

Mercantile Journal. 





LITERARY AND JU VE NILE. 


Copy Rieut. Inthe U.S. Cireuit Court on Saturday} 
Judge Story decreed a perpetual injunctiou against Cleave | 
land’s Latin Grammar, as a palpable infringement of the! 
copy right of Gould’s Latin Grammar. The defence set up) 
was that Gould’s materials were to be found in Adam's and) 
other Latin Grammars. The Court said that he who com | 
bined and arranged in new forms materials from other| 
sources, was entitled to a copy right as well as an author | 
and for another to appropriate these labors, as Mr. C leave-| 
land had done, even to the copying of Gould’s errors, was, 
an infringement of copy right.— Post. | 





THe MorTHeER’s AssIsTANT, AND YounG La-' 
pik’s FRIEND, is the title of a new publication just 


issued under the charge of W. C. Brown, late Editor of \ator on teeth. 
The first number contain- |teeth. 
ing 24 pages, has a variety of important articles on sub- |the teeth, materially effect the voice. 


Zion’s Herald, of this city. 


jects interesting to those for whom it is designed: -—in- 
deed to all. 


Three things may be said of Mr. Brown, which are’ 


| furnished the last year, 


Middle Class, 13. 


s ic 2 sci singing tin where this riers 
Practice the sc: _ inging nt ‘For the Sab. School, 
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INSTRU MENTAL MUSIC. 21 


"Though ander the direc tion of the congiega- 
ionalists, to our own knowledge, students from other 


The voca! denoniinations receive equal attention. 


Board, including washing, mending, &c. has been 
for . one dollar and thirty cents 
A working establishment enables students 
SuMMARY. lumni, 139. 
‘Resiad nt t Li icentiates, 5. Senior Class, 10, 
_ Potal 43. 


Members. 
_dunior 5 lass, 15. 
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2 O Lord, forgive the ehild, 
Who plays, and sins away 
The mercies we enjoy, 
On this thy sacred day : 
For here we learn to serve the Lord, 
And sing his praise, and hear his word, 
8 Through thy redeeming blood, 
O Savior, set us free! 
Assisted by thy grace, 
O may we live to thee ! 
And take us, Lord, when we shall die, 
To dwell with thee, above the sky. 


= eiertemeeretenegane, —— . : 
Daniet Many, M.D. Mr. Mann ts a successful oper- 
Singers should be careful and preserve their 
of the mouth, the preservation or loss of 
16 Summer street. 


The winter term of this in- 


The sha 


CENTREVILLE ACADEMY. 


Also, one page of Music, by L. Mason.||stitution commenced on Monday, Dec. 21st, 1840 


Applications for admission may be made to the trustees 


. ; “di ' , _\jor principal. 
highly important to an Editor of the kind, and = 2 Every means will be used to furnish pupils with a thor- 


couraging to those who may wish to subscribe. He has ough English aad Claasical Eadecation. 
Music is under the charge of Mr. F.Hazeltine, whose servi- 
ces are permanently engaged. 


piety and experience, and is highly esteemed by Christians 
of different denominations. ‘T'o us the name of the Ed- 
itor, is a sufficient guarantee, that the work will be 
highly deserving of a wide ‘circulation. 24 pages per 
menth, about 300 in a year, pamphlet form, at the low 
poe of $1 per annum, in advance. 

rown, Boston, 32 Washington street. 


CATALOGUE OF BANGoR THEOLOGICAL Semrt- 
NARY, Me. Qaur limited space, allows only a brief no- 





e department of 


R. P. CUTTER, Principal. 
Dracut, Mass. 
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~ Ballooning. | 
Mr. Wise, the balloonist, has made same curious discoveries, 


Address W. C. \|He says what we all know, that almost every one, on looking 
ve head—and a sensation of sickening insecurity; but maintains 
that this only occurs when the individual is standing or sitti 

upon something connected with the ground. 
while suspended in the air, entirely isolated from the earth, ne 


own from a great height, feels affected by vertigo—giddiness of 


He avers tha 


tice. We have been familiar with the interests of this puch feeling or sensation can be experienced; but that ‘the 
institution, for nearly ten years, and can speak in high slightest link of communication—even a single rope thrown out 


terma of its heathful and pleasant locality and complete 





‘land touching the ground—is certain to create it. This is worth 
investigation, and we trust those who have leisnre and disposi- 


and efficient board of i instructors, apparatus, library, Ke. lion will test it, as its demonstration will be a solution of another 
Every desirable advantage is here offered to theological 'of Nature's mysteries, 
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DIRGE FOR A CHILD. 
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CALM ON THE BOSOM OF THY GOD. 


Sing the piece the first time as a Duett and Trio, the second time with the Chorus as marked. 
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thy meek smile is gone, But oh! a brighter home than ours In toch n is now thine own, In heav’n is now thine own. 
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Nigutr Scnoois.—We perceive that the Se hool 
Commissioners of Baltimore have determined to estab- 
lish five public night schools for the gratuitous instrac- 
tion of apprentices and youth generally. This we re- 
we as an excellent movement, and one that we should 

glad to see followed by the Public School Directors 
of this city. Now that Lyceums and Lectures have be- 
come popular with our youth, we have no doubt that 
many schools would be promptly filled, and the good 
thus accomplished would be incalculable. ‘Try it, gen- 
tlemen, if you please. Clipped. 





of the most affluent. 


—-” 

SumMary of the Catalogue of the Oberlin Theo- 
logical Institute for 1840-41. Theological students, 
64. College, 68. Shorter course, 5. Male prepara- 
tory 181. Young Ladies, 166. Total 484. We have 
previously spoken of the advantages afforded at this in- 
stitution. Expenses very small. Music is taught to all 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
learn. We trust that it will soon become a branch reg- 
ularly perused. The poorest boy in the street may if 
he please, receive as good an education as the children 
What a country is ours ! 










































BENEDICT. O. ME. Arranged for the Visitor, by L. Mason. vr. cattcorr. 
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2. Then let our joys abound, And every tear be dry, We're marching thro’ Immanue 
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1. The hill of Zion yields, A thousand sacred sweets, 47a we _. the wnat 


fields, Or walk the golden streets. 
8 ground, = fairer worlds on high. 
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WwW “a of two wali Wi a long vowel sound 


The key being chosen, reference will next be had to jin the first syllable, and the accent on the second, would 


the metre or measure. 


If writing for a particular piece answer to a spondaic foot. 


Poetry composed of long 


of poetry, the poetic feet must in part determine the syllables alternately accented may be regarded spondaic. - 


kind of measure. A_ poetic foot usually answers to a 
rhythmic measure in music. A knowledge therefore of 
the different kinds of poetic feet, and of versification in 
general, is indispensable to a Composer of Music. The 
English Lonzguage, being a compound from various lan- 
guages and dialects, ia not susceptible of so complete an 
analysis a3 the Latin, nor is the quantity of syllables so 
distinctly marked. It is however in some respects 
subject to the same rules. 

Portic Freer are either of two, 
syllables. 

FEET OF TWO SYLLABLES, may be spondaic; and 
one foot of this kind is called a spondee ; ; which consists 


of two long syllables. Ex. degrade, contain, compléte, 


three or four 


| 


‘* Be|/hou O|Géd ex|alted|high|,’’ &e. 
Which in the music of Old Hundred, ia finely expres- 
sed, as now written in notes of equal length. 


The accent should always in music correspond to the 
first part of the measure. 


Ex. 


Fret or Two Sy.iLtabies may be Tambic; and 
lone foot of this kind is called an iambus, which consists 
fa short and a long syllable. ‘There are a large num- 
ber of words in our Language, which answer to this 


kind of feet; a few for Ex. démand, détain, répléte, &c. 
The Iambic foot however, does not answer to musical 





measure. The above words, in music, will stend thus; 
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The feet being necessarily divided, become trochees | 
Some of our writers on this subject have therefore erred 
in saying that our poetry generally consists of Jambi 
feet. It is more properly ‘Lrochaic. 

Freer two SyLLabpuies, may be Trochaic, and 
one foot of this kind is called a Trochee, which consist- 
of a long and ashort syllable. Words like the following 


De 


mia 
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correspond to this kind of feet. Hfere the music and 
mighty | holy groundléss | noble 
3 oS @ Oo @ Oo oa op 


| tt | _ 
poetic Ss correspond; and this is the character of most 
of our poetry. English versification of this kind we 
therefore regard as ‘lrochaic, rather than Iambic. In 
poetry usually termed lambic, if the bars are prop-|| 
erly drawn, the measure will be ‘Trochaic. | 
lambic feet 
English Language, where the peculiar and strong accent | 


music 


ia so distinct, as to become the principal c haracteristic | 


ease 


of English poetry; so muc h so as to rendér syllables in 
some cases short, which in others are long. ‘Take for 


instance; 


Lord | in 1 the | m ‘orning th’ou shalt | héar |! 


In this case, the word Lord is short, 
unaccented part of the measure. 
long; 

This | is the | day the ‘ L’ord hath | made || 
may be Pyrruic: 


Freer or TWo SYLLABLES, 


foot of this kind is called a pyrrhichias, which consists | 


of two short syllables. 


Ex. pretty | little | music | ditty 
22 e\e ee @ |e @ 
Be wise wise viv wi 


Hlere the feet correspond to the music. Scraps of | 
English peetry of this kind, occasionally appear. 
Of lambic feet, as before remarke d, no account is 


taken. ‘The others above described, are as follows; 

SKELETON oF PoETIC FEET IN TWO SYLLABLES. | 
Ist. Sponpaic, 5» —— | ——| '—— | “— —liverse.| 
2d. Trocwatc,)’— ~ |/— ~ | “— ~ | —-~ Ilverse. 


$d.Pyrruic, 7~ ~ |’~ - |’- - |’~> Iiverse. 
Poetry which might be regarded Spondaic, would be 
better expressed in notes of equal length. 
Trochaic * in character, would find a more easy musical 
dress in long and short notes. Pyrrhic poetry would 
be expressed in notes of equal length. 
MusIcau Synopsis oF Porric 
SYLLABLES. 
» Zor 5 —— | — — | verse. 


FEET OF TWO 


SpronpDaAtIc, > 


“e , 


or sé 66 —s a — 
The first case is where the verse begins with an 
accented svilable. 


The second ss where the verse commences with an 
unaceented syllable, which 
greater part of English verasification. 


Here the first and last measures being equal to one 


whole measure, the Rhythmic character of the verse is | 
rved. 
rrocuaic, 3, jor } — ~ | — ~| ’— ~ |] verse. 
ae 46 , / }7 j 
or ae ~ | —_— Ww = o | {| 
Ex. Rock of | ages | ‘cleft for | ‘me, |] 
or“ When ‘marshalled| lon a the! ‘nightly| plain, || 


* Other writers might eal! it lambie. 
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in the Latin and Greek, are lost in the | 


being on the | 
In the following, it is 
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The Poetry 











verse will he similar to the Sicudate. 
both of which will be expressed in Double Measure or 
Common ‘Time; either of which may be expressed in 
lriple Measure. ‘Ihe Trocuaic zppears best in 
Triple Measure ;—is often expressed in Double Measure. 
It may be added, that while we have been particular to 
give the form of Rhythmic measure, which is most 
inalagous to the versification, from the indefinite 
quintity of syllables, the difference between the partic- 
ular kinds of feet in English poetry is sometimes so 
small, that Double, Triple, or Quadruple measure will 
lanswer for the same verse. 

| DouBLe SponpEEs become 4 44 4 &e. 
Pyrruic MEASURE DOUBLE will be the s oame. 
| 


Dous.Le Trocuees, will be expressed in § § &e. 
In writing music to poetry let one rule be remember- 
ed, and if observed, all serious errors will be avoided, 
viz; The accent in music should always correspond to 
‘he accented syllables in poetry. 
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\))6§)~)6«Up)s to work at’ ear. ly day, With the rising sun. 
| _¢ They that work not, cannot play, When their toil is done. 
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working still ; All things workand move, 
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N ork, would’st thou their beauty feel, And thy Maker’s love. 
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2 All the rolling planets glow, 
Bright as burning gold! 
Should they pause, how soon they'd grow, 
Colorless and cold ! 
Joy and beauty— where are they? 
Should the world stand still, 
Like the world, thy law obey, 
And thy calling fill. 
3 Woulds’t thou know the joy of health ? 
Woulds’t thou feel thy powers? 
. Industry alone is wealth ; 
. What we do is our’s. 
Load the passing hours with thought, 

















is the chasacter of the | 


While they stay with thee; 
Then despatch them, richly fraught, 
To Eternity. 


; 





RemMepy For a Fit or Passion. Walk ont in 
the open air; you may speak your mind to the winds ; 


without hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself a sim- 4 
pleton. : 

Better still. Sit down and sing two or three good : 
tunes. ; 





Several Articles designed for this number have been 
necessarily omitted. 

A Fixe ORGAN tor sale, suitable fora small church, 
at about $400. Enquire at this office. 

















